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DORCAS LILLIE. of every kind ; fa ae a — in- 
: a . ; +». .| jured,—all the churches were thrown down, and 
any —— v nn rs on little meeting house was brought from the 
y herself. -8 2 ; 
” top ofa hill into a valley, but not hurt, for which 
ee we were thankful, and*had it fitted up in a few 
After this, Thomas Burling and his wife went | days. My husbands’ loss was considerable ;— 
on a visitto New York, to see their parents ;—| the first damage and repairs amounted to full 
when Joseph Delaplaine and Anthony Benezet,|ten thousand pounds. Our lives also might 
hearing from them of our little meeting, and of| have gone, had not the Lord in mercy inter- 
the Lord’s gracious visitation to me, kindly| posed. For when my husband saw and heard 
wrote, and sent some books as a token of their! the house giving way, he took me by the hand, 
love to me and my husband, encouraging us with| and bid the rest to follow us; but I felt a 
the little flock, to persevere in the way of purity | sudden stop, as if an inward voice said, except 
and holiness. After which the correspondence | you abide in the ship you cannot be saved. I 
was kept up by A. B. till he died. We were| immediately informed my husband of what had 
much comforted thereby, as well as by letters! passed in my mind, and we all sat down in a 
from other friends, who wrote to us from Eng-|room in the front of the house, where we saw 
land ; particularly my dear and worthy friend | the lightning through the glass doors, and that 
James Beckett, of Lancashire, who had often | all the buildings were falling down. After we 
been with us at Tortola, and now congratulated | had sat about two hours, the wind abated, and 
us on account of the Lord’s gracious visitation | day-light appeared ; then we saw plainly that 
to us, at St. Croix,—from him I received the we should in all probability have been killed or 
Journal of Samuel Bownas. As my husband| maimed by the beams or boards that were 
was as fond of reading Friends’ books as myself, | thrown with such fury, thatsome had sunk a 
he sent to England for William Penn’s Works, | foot or more into the ground, in or near the 
George Fox’s Sournal, Sewell’s History, and | place to which we had proposed going. The same 
many others ; which much comforted and con-| night, our manager lost his life, by a beam 
firmed him, as well as were the means of open- | blown off one of the other houses, which struck 
ing the eyes of many to see the beauty of holi-| him dead. 
vess. I hope I never shall forget the care of Provi- 
In the year 1772, the island of St. Croix was | dence towards us during the storm, but while 
nisited with a terrible storm, which did much | I live, praise and magnify his holy name, who 
damage, destroying the sugar works, and houses! so miraculously preserved our lives that errj- 
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ble night of horror and destruction. And may 
it be a warning lesson to all that read this, 
carefully to attend to the voice of God in their 
own hearts on all occasions. 

But I may say this was only a prelude to 
greater trials. For by the time my husband 
had repaired his house and works, with the 
other necessary buildings and expenses,—and 
having a short crop, he fell vastly in debt to 
the loan, and could not pay the interest money. 
This occasioned some enemies to write against 
him to the creditors. By taking his difficul- 
ties too much to heart, it injured his health ; 
yet he was cheerful under the pressure of the 
approaching calamity, which he plainly saw 
was near; though he hid it from me, lest I 
should be afflicted by the apprehension of it. 
However it weaned him entirely from the 
world, and caused him to turn his mind and his 
desires more to the Lord, who is greater riches 
than all the world can give or take away. 

Thus, we often find. the truth of David’s 
words, when he said, “ before I was afflicted, I 
went astray.” So many of us may say with 
great propriety ofourselves ; for the Lord never 
afflicts his children and people, but for their 
good. For my part, I can truly acknowledge 
his goodness, in preparing me for the event be- 
fore it happened, by giving me an humble 
heart, and weaning me from the world, and 
all its ways of grandeur in living, as well as 
idolatrous worship. 

For there was a time when we sought 
nothing so much as to eat and drink, and rise 
up to play, dance, and make merry with our 
compavions,—a state of idolatry, like that of 
the children of Israel formerly, who, when 
Moses stayed in the mount too long for their 
impatient spirits to wait on the Lord,—who 
had so miraculously brought them out of 
Egypt,— must have a molten calf to decorate to 
their own taste and earthly notions. So also, 
in this day, is all will-worship, and the splen- 
dor of this world’s inventions. O my soul, 
praise thou the Lord, and give thanks to him, 
for his mercy endureth forever. Qh! praise 
him who led thee out of spiritual Egypt, out 
of the house of the bondage of sin, intu the 
heavenly Canaan, to rest with, and in him for- 
evermore. 

{n the year 1775, my dear husband was 
suddenly taken ill, with a violent pain in his 
head which deprived him of his senses. The 
doctors called it the gout in his head and 
stomach. He continued almost senseless for 
six or eight days: and afterwards recovered but 
slowly, being eo changed that he was become 
asa little child. As he could not read, through 
fear of the pain in his head returning, he desired 
me frequently to read by him, which I did; 
and when any moving circumstance in Friends’ 
booke was read to him, thetears would rundown 


his cheeks, at the hearing of their sufferings, 
He loved to read Sewell’s account of the early 
rise and progress of Friends, although it re- 
minded him of his false friends, who had be- 
come his persecuting enemies. There was a 
time when he could not have borne such treat- 
ment as he received, from some ; but now, sub- 
mitting all to Christ, he tried to bear all things 
patiently for his sake. 

He continued in that lowly state until the 
26th of the Ist month, 1776, when he was 
seized much in the same manner as before, 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, and at three, 
departed this life, leaving a character of sweet 
savor behind him, and being lamented by all 
his friends; yea, even his foes were afflicted 
at his sudden departure, and all showed kind- 
ness towards his family. He was buried in 
Friends’ burying ground, in the evening of the 
day following, when I was enabled to bear tes- 
timony to the honest integrity and faithfulness 
of his heart, both towards God and man; as 
also to beseech those present to turn to the Lord 
in time, whilst it was allowed them, and seek 
him in their own hearts, that they might hear 
his voice, and live. The power of Truth ap- 
peared to reach the hearts of almost all present, 
and they were baptized into a flood of tears, 
much to the glory of God, and the astonish- 
ment of all the people, who were very at- 
tentive. 

The counting room where my husband’s 
books and papers were kept, being sealed up 
by government according to custom, all busi- 
ness rested for a mnth, and my dear friends 
were often with me. 

As I must have a curator, according to the 
law there, I chose Harry Grandy, being a 
steady man, and one that understood the Dan- 
ish language and the law. (He is now a re- 
spectable Friend, in Bristol, and clerk to the 
Monthly Meeting there.) He and my brother- 
in-law had the will confirmed by the king; 
but the executors would not act, but threw 
the estate into the dealing court, and in about 
two years time sold every thing my husband 
had been owner of, in order to pay off the 
loan, and other creditors. So I was obliged to 
quit my habitation, and hire a house in town, 
working with my few servants who were given 
me during my life, or as long as I should have 
need of them. As we worked together, and 
supported one another, we were happy one with 
another, paid our house rent, and lived comfort- 
ably, each having a room furnished suitable to 
their station, and being content. As it was 
their choice to be with me, they were indulged, 
being old, to do as they liked best; being pur- 
chased by my near and dear relations and inti- 
mate friends, for that purpose; as they knew 
how heavy it would lay on me, to see or know 
that those dear servants, whom I loved as my 
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slavery to those who did not know their good|evers Amen. Dorcas LILLIE. 
principles, nor our kind attachment to each| Philadelphia, 12th month, 1785. 


other. They had been left free by my hus- The visit of Dorcas Lillie to Philadelphia 
band’s will ; but the will was broke ; in conse- appears to have been satisfactory to Friends ;— 
queace of which, we the people called Quakers, by whom she was received as a sincere mem- 
were obliged to claim our meeting house, and 
apply to the general for it, as belonging to the 
Society, and not to Thomas Lillie, as his prop- 
erty. 


In the settlement of my husband’s effects, it EMPLOYMENT, which Galen calls “ nature’s 
was found that the property I had left.in the 


vas found : physician,” is so essential to human happiness, 
English islands could not be taken for his) that indolence is justly considered as the 
debts. This proved a help and a comfort 


friends or my children, should go into a all power, praises, glory and honor, for- 


ber of society. She returned to the West 
Indies, where it is probable she closed her days. 
—Friends Miscellany. 


mother of misery. 
me and mine, io our distresses. Having re- — 
ceived five hundred pounds fora piece of land pe Peed? etm. 
that I sold in Tortola, 1 immediately purchased 
the house I then rented ; which made mea lit- 
tle easier in my circumstances, having some 
left, to help in the retailing way. 





OUR PRIVILEGES. 


How is it with us? Do we duly appreciate 
our privileges, as members of the Society of 
Friends? Do we number among these, being 
Harry Grandy and his wife, having some | associated in religious fellowship with those who 
time before gone to England, I had recom-| acknowledge the immediate teaching of the 
mended them by letter to doctor Juhn Coakley | Divine spirit, and are we enough mindful of the 
Lettsom, a near relation of mine, who intro-| fact, that in this our day we may worship God 
duced them to Friends of London and Bristol. | our Father, according to the dictates of our own 
About this time Harry returned to the Island, | consciences? A liberty denied our forefathers, 
and was instrumental in getting me the money} the ancient worthies of this people, who suf- 
for my land in Tortola. And as he intended | fered not only imprisonment and the spoiling of 
to go back to England immediately, so as to} their goods, but even death, rather than be 
be at the Yearly Meeting in London, he joined | found wanting in allegiance to the unfoldings of 
us in forwarding a petition to the general at| truth with which they were blessed. 

St. Croix to permit us to erect a meeting house} Our situations in life may greatly differ, but 
in the town of Christianstadt—for we had lost| each may have its own peculiar advantages— 
the other at Harmon-Hill—which was grant-| Some of us are in the midst of our friends, 
ed, and confirmed by the king, with a lot of| basking in the sunshine of religious sympathy, 
land ior the purpose. Harry Grandy also} and within such easy reach of our different 
joined us in an epistle to the Yearly Meeting| meeting houses, that no sacrifice is needed in 
in London, requesting assistance to build our | order to attend our religious meetings. These 
meeting house, in said town. Which request | are favors—let us be watchful that they be not 
being granted, we put in execution, as far as| converted into snares—for it may be, that 


. the money which we contributed, and that for} which costs us nothing, will be but little prized. 


which we sold the frame of the old meeting} On the other hand, some of our Friends are 
house, would effect, under the care and direc- | thinly scattered over a large extent of couatry, 
tion of Henry Shayltz. At this time, there | their homes so isolated, that they are much sep- 
was not any of the meeting remaining on the | arated from those whoare of the same religious 
Island, but Henry, with Mary his wife, and | profession, having many miles to ride w meet- 
myself; the other families having gone to set-| ing, and but few within available distance. But 
tle in other places. there may be in connection with these difficulties 
Having a great desire to visit Friends in| or privations, such an appreciation of the value 
Philadelphia, I humbly prayed to the Lord, if| of religious fellowship, that when the few meet 
consistent with his will that I should come, he| for the exalted purpose or reasonable service of 
would open a way for me to leave my family, | publicly waiting upon the Great Head of the 
which was-large, but being grown to years of| Church, they may be prepared to receive even 
discretion, they were able to provide for them-| most eminently the blessing of the heavenly 
selves. And the Lord was graciously pleased | Presence. 
to answer my request; for all things seemed} A free intercourse with those who are of the 
to be made ready, even a companion, who, of | same household of faith, is indeed an inestima- 
her own accord, offered to come with me, and| ble privilege; but we must not forget, when 
the unexpected reception of a sum of money | numbering our blessings, that the nature of our 
due me from Tortola, to bear my expenses in| profession opens the way, if I may so speak, for 
the voyage. And now, for all his gracious | the enjoyment of another privilege, richer and 
mercies extended to me, I ascribe unto the! more glorious—a privilege equally withia the 
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reach of ali, however situated, whether “ on 
the wide waste or in the city full.” A privilege 
which is embraced in the language of promise. 
“If any man hear my voice and open unto me, 
I will come in and sup wit him and he shall 
sup with me.” All are invited to partake of 
this holy and living communion or intimate 
intercourse with the Divine mind. 

This experience is the ground upon which 
rests the testimony held by this Society since 


. its first rise, that the Lord is the teacher of his 


people; for it is when we hold this intimate 
communion with Divine Intelligence, that we 
realize the blessed Truth, that we are not de- 
pendent upon our brother man for a knowledge 
of the way of life and salvation, nor for those daily 
renewings upon which the growth of our spir- 
itual life depends. And to those who are sbut 
out from frequent intercourse with their fellow- 
members, the Eternal Fountain of life and 
strength is ever open, equally as unto such as 
may appear more favorably situated. 

We may all realize that to those, whose place 
of defence is the Munitions of Rocks, bread 
shall be given, and water shall be sure. The 
bread of heaven and the water of life will be 
received from the hand of the wise House- 
holder, who dispenseth food in due season to all 
whose dependence for sustenance is upon Him. 

A letter recently received from a valued cor- 
respondent, touches so interestingly upon the 
subject before us, that I think he will excuse an 
extract being taken from it : 

9th mo. 1864. 

“ We feel a want here, which you in Phila- 
delphia know nothing of—Congenial Society— 
the company of those who manifestly feel an in- 
terest in Society affairs, and the concernments 
of our higher nature. We are very much de 
prived of the comfort and strength which are 
derived from such associations, while you in 
Philadelphia may find it so easily, and at almost 
every turn. I wonder if you know how much 
you are favored, and fully appreciate your priv- 


eges. 
While getting ready this morning, to set out 
to-morrow to our Quarterly Meeting, 19 miles 
beyond Baltimore, and 48 from here, over hilly 
and very rough rvads, requiring the greater part 
of two days to go, and keeping us from home 
five days at the very least, I was thinking how 
different it was with you around Philadelphia, 
where you have several different Quarterly Meet- 
ings, within an easy morning ride of your homes. 
But we do not think it lost time, but rather that 
it pays well. The social intercourse that it pro- 
motes, sometimes several carriages going in 
company, and the sweet mingling with Friends 
from different neighborhoods, for two or three 
days, in the families of the Friends, where the 
Quarterly Meeting is held, in addition to the 
religious communion of feeling, when assembled 


for Divine worship, are encouraging, strength- 

ening, and cheering ; and are esteemed by us as 

of great value. So we have a share of bless- 

ings, and I trustare grateful therefor.” 
Phila., 12th mo. 1864. 





IF you would teach ‘secrecy to others, begin 
with yourself. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH STERRIDGE. 


The following extract from the life of Eliza- 
beth Sterridge, will, 1 think, be new to most of 
the readers of the Intelligencer. It furnishes 
an interesting example of the manner, in which 
the early Friends stood forth in the cause of 
Christ, neither regarding the threats and abuse 
of their cruel persecutors, nor the terrors of the 
dreary dungeons and prisons, into which they 
were often thrown. S. B. F. 

The priest of the parish of Chew Magna, 
where she resided, was much enraged against 
Friends for their faithfulness, and especially 
against this individual, insomuch, that he said, 
‘if he could but live to see her ruined, and her 
husband for her sake, he cared not if he died 
the next day.’ His resentment appeared to be 
first excited by a religious opportunity which 
she had at the bedside of a sick neighbor, when 
several of his hearers were present. To deter 
Friends from holding any kind of religious 
meeting, the priest threatened the justice, that 
it should cost him an hundred pounds, if he 
did not execute the laws against the Quakers. 

Being thus urged by the priest, it was not 
long before the justice had an opportunity of 


showing his readiness to engage in the work. — 


Whilst E. Sterridge was attending an inter- 
ment, which occurred when several justices were 
holding their petty sessions near the burying 
ground, a warrant was issued to bring away 
preacher and hearers, if any one should under- 
take to preach. A great concourse of people 
assembled, some to sce what the officers would 
do, and others to perform the last rites to the 
dead. ‘ No sooner were we come into the yard,’ 
says E. S., ‘but the power of the Lord seized 
upon me, and made me to tremble, that I could 
hardly stand on my feet; but taking hold on a 
friend that was near me, I said, ‘ There isa day 
coming, in which the God of heaven and earth 
will be too strong for the stout-hearted amongst 
you ; therefore repent, and amend your lives, 
while you have a day and a time, for as the tree 
falls, so it lieth ; and as death leaves, judgment 
finds, for there is no repentance in the grave. 
Therefore hasten, hasten to repentance, and 
amendment of life ; for the great God of heaven 
and earth will thin this nation, for the people 
are too many that are sinning against the Lord.’ 


This and much more ran through me, for my | 
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heart was opened, and my spirit greatly enlarged 
by the mighty power of the Lord, and drawa 
forth in bowels of love towards the people; for 
I saw the tears running down many faces, and 
many said they would never be again as they 
had been. And the officer standing by me with 
@ warrant in his pocket, exceedingly trembled, 
and could hardly open it without tearing it. 
He said, ‘Oh that I had been twenty miles 
from my habitation—that I had not had a hand 
in this work ; pray, do not you take it illof me 
for I am forced to it; you must go with me be. 
fore the justices ; pray do not you be angry with 
me!’ | said, ‘Do not be troubled so much, I 
am not offended, I will go with thee.’ 

When they came before the justices, one of 
them, in an angry tone, addressed her, ‘ You 
are an old prophetess, I know you of old ;’ and 
threatened to send her to prison, and that he 
would ruin her husband. He then asked her ? 
Where is he ? He careth little for you, I will 
warrant you, else he would have come with you, 
and not have suffered you to go to prison by 
yourself. You are a troublesome woman ; par- 
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he observed to those who sat with him, ‘she will 
be dumb again by and by. I will ask her one 
question, that shall make her dumb again.’ 
‘Well,’ you say you have not broken the king’s 
laws, you were but ata burial, but I will war- 
rant you held a conventicle amongst the people 
at John Hall’s house before you brought him 
forth; what say you to that?’ Elizabeth did 
not reply immediately, and he added, ‘ Why do 
not you answer? I knew she would be dumb.’ 
To which shesaid: ‘I am no informer; Judas 
was an informer when he betrayed his master.’ 

Struck with the shrewdness of the reply, he 
remarked to his associates, ‘I tell you these 
Quakers are the subtlest people that ever we 
have to do withal, there is no dealing with 
them ; one while they will not speak at all, and, 
another while, such cross answers as this; I 
protest I will send her to prison!’ His dis- 
pleasure increased as the investigation pro- 
gressed ; he called the clerk to make a mitti- 
mus for her, and then addressing himself to 
the officer who had taken her, he said, ‘ You 
silly fellow, you have let all the men go, and 


son Cross complains of you; you scatter his| have brought a troublesome woman here to 
flock, and have done him more injury than all| trouble us; you should have brought two or 
the Quakers ever did; you made an oration at| three rich men to bave paid for all the conven- 
the daughter's grave last week, and now at the | ticle.’ ‘Sir, 1 did not know them,’ said he. 
father’s also; you shall certainly go to prison;}‘No? ‘I will make you swear you did not 
that shall be the least I will do to you.’ know them; give him the book; make him 
As he thus vented his passion, she stood be- | kiss the book.’ The poor man, frightened at 
fore him, looking him in the face, without , this unexpected turn, cried out, ‘ Pray sir, don’t 
making him any reply, which increased his ir- | you do it, I cannot swear.’ Roused with honest 
ritation, and produced the remark, ‘ You are a! indignation atthis unprincipled and overbearing , 
subtle woman ; your tongue is at liberty when | conduct, Elizabeth Sterridge, turning to the. 
you are with your couventicle; but you are justices, said, ‘My soul is grieved to see you 
dumb now you have come before us; I will, oppress men’s spirits, in forcing them to wrong 
send you to prison?’ She fearlessly replied, ‘I | their consciences; do you not think that the 
am not so much affrighted at a prison as thou just and righteous God will visit for these 
thinkest I am; but if thou send me to prison, things? Yes, verily, a day of reckoning will 
and shorten my days because of my weakness, | the great God of heaven and earth call for, and 
thou wilt but bring innocent blood upon thy , dread ul and terrible will it be to all the work- 
head, and that will cry aloud for vengeance.’ | ers of iniquity.’ 
He rejoined, ‘Why do you break the kiug’s! One of the justices, a moderate man, who 
laws, then? and why do you not go to church ? ; was not forward to prosecute his neighbors, and 
You are running headlong into popery ?” “I deny | had kept silent ali this time, seeing the temper 


. the Pope,’ said she, ‘and his acting !’ ‘ Do you, of his culleague, took up the business. * Let 


love theking?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Why do you notobey | us come to the matter in hand: this woman 
his law, then ?’ ‘I have broken no law this day ;’ | was at a burial, and there are many religions in 
said she ; ‘I was ata burial, and it is no breach | the world, and all have their way to bury their 
of the law to bury our dead.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, | dead, and we cannot hinder them. But come, 


‘you say you have-broken no law, will you keep 
the king’s law for the time to come, and leave 
off holding conventicles and preaching?’ ‘So 
far as the king’s laws do not wrong my con- 
science I will keep them ;’ was her answer ; ‘ but 
I will not wrong my concience for the king nor 
no man else; and J do not know whether ever 
the Lord may open my mouth again, but if he 
do, and unloose my tongue to speak, I shall not 
keep silent?’ 

‘So you can talk now, when youplease; but,’ 











officer, let us know the truth of the matter ; 
was this a conventicle or no? If it was, there 
must be a place prepared for her to stand up 
over the people to preach; wasitso?’ ‘No, 
sir,’ said the officer. ‘ What, then, stood she 
on?? ‘Nothing but the earth of the graves.’ 
‘And what said she?’ ‘I never heard the 
like in all my life;’ and repeating some of 
her expressions, he acknowledged that it made 
his heart tremble. ‘How? what a woman 
ake your heart tremble?’ ‘ Yes, sir, and I had 
« 
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no power to touch her until she had said all she 
had in her heart to say.’ ‘How,’ said the 
angry justice, you silly fellow, you are an 
officer, and had a severe warrant in your 
pocket to bring away preacher and hearers, and 
you let her say all she had to say; you are not 
fit to be a king’s officer ; send him to prison.” 
The moderate justice went out of the room, 
and sent a person in to desire Elizabeth Ster- 
ridge to go home ; but the honest confession of 
the officer interested her feelings so much that 


she remained until the justice came in and dis- 
charged her. 





with few surroundings calculated to elevate the 
feelings or give a wholesome stimulus to their 
idle hours, too readily yield to the temptations 
so freély offered to the indulgence of their lower 
nature ; and for want, it may be, of higher pro- 
visions for purer enjoyment, enter into those ave- 
nues “ going down into the chambers of death.” 

Many of the homeless young men who feel 
the leisure of the First-day of the week a burden, 
would gladly welcome the opportunity for in- 
tellectual culture afforded. by the opening of 
our Public Libraries, and in their privacy 
would find warmth and comfort, while in the 
way of mental, moral, and religious improve- 
ment. We, who have at all times, volumes up- 
on nearly every subject at our command, should 
endeavor properly to estimate the privations 
and disadvantages of those who have no books 
of their own, and no means of getting them, 











































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The propriety of opening the Public Library 
of Boston on the First-day of the week has re- 
cently been brought before the authorities of 
that city, and unfavorably reported on by the 
Board of Aldermen. This question involves 
such serious and important results, that its de- 
cision cannot be regarded with indifference. 

When we remember the vast number of young 
men congregated in our large cities—many of 
them removed from home ties and _responsibil- 
ities, and almostjalone amid the multitude, with 
few friends to counsel, or control them, and de- 
prived of most of the blessed influences that 
strengthen us in the path of virtue—we must 
admit the necessity for wise legislation on their 
account. This necessity is not confined to the 
inhabitants of the city ; every town, village and 
neighborhood has its peculiar temptations for 
the idle and the social, which might be great- 
ly counteracted by providing innocent sources 
of recreation and enjoyment. 

Of the means calculated to raise the moral 
tone of a community perhaps none may be con- 
sidered more efficient than properly conducted 
Public Libraries, to which the homeless and the 
friendless may retire after the fatigues of busi- 
ness, and in a cheerful, well-lighted apartment 
find friends in books, and refresh their wasted 
powers with mental food. _ 

What to do with their leisure hours is often 
& question with the young, and it is the duty of 
every corporation to make provision for the 
rational and healthful improvement of the un- 
employed. If this is necessary during the week 
when the general appearance of the city gives 
evidence of occupation, how much more import- 
ant is it when the closed shutters and the par- 
tially deserted streets show that business is 
suspended and that thousands of clerks and 
salesmen ate consequently removed from the 
restrictions which it imposed, with liberty to 
follow their own inclinations. While the haunts 
of vice and dissipation are never closed, the re- 
sorts of profitable or innocent recreation are ex- 
pressly forbidden by legal enactments. The 
unoccupied, thrown upon their own resources, 





brary. 
12th month, 1864. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 
THE BEAUTIES OF WINTER. 

When children first write ‘ composition,” 
they are very apt to choose for their subject, 
the seasons,—most frequently spring, and com- 
mence by saying, “ Spring is the most beauti- 
ful season of the year.” It is true that the 
vegetable kingdom then comes forth in its most 
attractive form. Every one must love to gaze 
upon the trees as they gradually put on their 
robes of green; some lighter, some darker. 
Then the grass and the vivlet peep above the 
snow, saying, ‘“‘ Here we are, and a host of 
other beauties are on the way.” Well, you may 
continue to admire that beautiful season, and we 
will admire it with you. 

But, cold, stern winter! what beauties can 
that have? We know it has its pleasures, its 
recreations ; but where can be its beauties, 
when the trees are bare, and the earth is covered 
with its cold, white mantle; not a green thing 
to be seen! Ah! this covering is not so very 
cold. It isa wise provision of Providence to 
shield the grass and the grain, whose tender 
roots would perish, were they not thus pro- 
tected. And what can be more delicate, or 
fairy like than the snow-flake ? Have you ever 
watched it from your window, as it was falling 
so gently, so silently, and observed its beautiful 
form? Then as they come in contact with each 
other, what a variety of figures they assume. 
But if you attempt to take hold of them to ex- 
amine their crystalline form, they are gone, leav- 
ing you none the wiser. They are among th: 
things that may be seen, but not handled. 

Again, let us look up in the air when the 
snow is falling, and in vain may we attempt to 
describe its appearance. We cannot compare 
it to any thing, for it is unlike everything else. 


other than that furnished by the —s Li- 
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It is snow, beautiful snow, and nothing more. 
But its pure whiteness may be compared to the 
loving spirit of a little child that diffuses hap- 
piness among her companions, and brings joy 
and gladness to a parent’s heart. 

Now let us trace the frost-work upon the 
window. Observe that beautiful landscape 
with its spires and trees, its valleys and moun- 
tains, and, with a little aid of the imagination, 
we can see more objects combined in the pic- 
ture, than the eye of the artist can find in na- 
ture. And how is all this brought about ? Why 
Jack Frost takes the moisture in the room for 
his paint, lays it upon the glass, and without 
brush or pencil, just sends up one little crystal 
after another until the work is finished. And 
all this is frequently done while we are quietly 
sleeping, little dreaming that our breath is 
taking such beautiful forms. 

I suppose your mothers would hardly thank 
me for hinting at the propriety of your breath- 
ing upon the windows in order to see the work 
goon. Butif you should chance to do so when 
the glass was enough colder than your breath to 
congeal it, I think they would pardon you just 
once, for the pleasure it would give you, and the 
lesson you would learn by observing the things 
around you. Then you would find that every 
season has its pleasures, its advantages and its 
beauties. E. H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 646. ) 

The value of the valve as a mechanical ele- 
ment in ancient, but more particularly in mod- 
ern mechanism, is too great to pass by with 
merely a brief notice. Its impprtance is suffi- 
cient to justify any amount of effort which may 
be made to secure the simplest form and the 
best performance. 

The history of the origin and early use of 
valves, like that of nearly every mechanical de- 
vice, is neither clear nor full, but it appears that 
those chiefly used were of the flat hinged vari- 
ety, now commonly known as clacks. 

With regard to the early use of them, Ewbank 
writes :—* Doors are valves, and were so named 
bythe ancients. It is probable thatall valves were 
in the form of doors; that is mere flaps or clacks 
turning on a hinge, and either laying horizon- 
tally like a trap-door, inclined like some of our 
cellar doors, opening vertically as an ordinary 
door, or spspended by hinges from the upper 
edge, and sometimes they consisted of two leaves 
like folding doors. Examples of all these are 
still common.” 

_ “Isis was represented by the ancient Egyp- 
tians with the key of the sluices of the Nile in 
her hands—the instrument by which the doors 
or valves, like the locks in our canals, were 
opened and closed.” 



















“The most ancient wind-instruments known 


in the Eastern world are provided with valves, 
as the primitive bag-pipes. The Chinese va- 
riation of this instrument which Toreen de- 


scribes as consisting of a hemisphere to which 
thirteen or fourteen pipes are applied, and 


catching the air blown into it by valves.” 


‘‘Valves were of course employed in the 
organs of Jubal as well as in the bellows be- 
longing to his celebrated brother, and other an- 
tediluvian blacksmiths. “In most of the old 
representations of pumps, flaps of leather, 
loaded and stiffened with pieces of wood or lead 
are figured. 

“The first approach to the ordinary valve, 
was a device that is still common in the bellows 
of some African tribes. A bag formed of goat- 
skin, has a reed attached to it to convey the 
blast to the fire, and the part which covered the 
neck of the animal is left open for the admis- 
sion of air. This part is gathered up in the 
hand when the bag is compressed ; the air being 
compelled to pass through the reed, and opened 
for the admission of air, when it is distended. 

“ The primitive bellows of Asia consisted of 
a bag having the mouth stitched to two strips 
of wood with close fitting edges. These are 
grasped in the middle by the hand of the work- 
man, who alternately opens them when he raises 
the mouth to admit air, and closes them when 
he presses on the bag to expel it. 

“ The next improvement seems to have been 
that by which the slit was superseded by a flap 
or clack, so as to be se/facting, as in our ordi- 
nary bellows; in other words, a valve, which 
opened by the pressure of the atmosphere when 
the bag was raised, and which closed by its own 
weight or by the pressure of the confined air. 

“ Figures of such bellows have been found 
sculptured in a tomb at Thebes which bears the 
name Thothmes III, one of the Pharaohs who 
was contemporary with Moses. 

“ Ancient doors were constructed to be op- 
erated by secret machinery. Those of the pri- 
vate apartments of Juno were contrived by 
Vulcan to close of themselves. Thus Homer 
writes :-— 

“ Touched with the secret key, the doors unfold ; 
Self-closed behind her shut the valves of gold.” 


‘““Yhose of Augsburg were famous. A single 
person only could enter at a time, and he was 
enclosed between the gates till the object 
of his visit was ascertained. The magistrates 
of Nuremburg, desiring to have a gate of the 
same kind for the security of their city, sent 
some engineers to take a model ; but after sev- 
eral examinations, they returned home and re- 
ported,—that without pulling down the walls, 
and all the masonry, it was not in the power of 
Beelzebub himself to find out how it was con- 
trived, or to make one like it in a thousand 
years.” 
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There appears a correspondence in the valves 
of men to those of organic construction. The 
rimitive bellows of Asia and Africa have their 
ikeness in the lips: and nostrils of animals 
which serve a use as valves in drinking, eating 
and respiration. The self-acting improvement 
as applied to the bellows and other apparatus is 
pre-figured in the epiglottis, pylorus and in the 
veins and heart, and these indeed are more 
strikingly self acting than any valves of human 
construction. Even in the cunningly-formed 
lids of eggs which kind Nature has endowed 
with a self-movement, opening the portals of 
birth just at the appointed time for entering at- 
mospheric life,—the infant insects being power- 
less in effecting a passage,—we find a wonderful 
evidence of design and skill surpassing any hu- 
man work. 

On the other hand, the Saw-fly, provided 
with a separating instrument, makes, in the first 
trial of its mechanical skill, a door of escape in 
the tough walls of its natal shell, claiming the 
right to live by a positive proof of its power to 
carve its own fortune in the outer world. 

The trap-doors of the New Holland insect, 
and of the spider, bear the closest analogy to the 
doors of our own houses, and serve an exactly 
stmilar purpose, that of the spider, however, 
being much more ingenious and thorough in its 
endowments, save perhaps in those of Augsburg, 
which history.invests with fabled instinct and 
mysterious movement. - 

Were a committee of engineers appointed to 
report upon the exact method by which the 
trap-door spider delves and weaves and con- 
structs her abode, they would not, in all proba- 
bility, be able to return an account more satis- 
factory than that given by the Nuremburg en- 
gineers. as 

Phila., 12th mo. 12th, 1864. 


A colored man can travel in every Railroad 
conveyance on the continent, except in the 
Passenger Cars within the limits of Philadel- 
phia. He may be ever so religious, highly- 
educated, distinguished, or respectable, may be 
a large property-holder, and regularly pay his 
requisite proportion of taxation, but if he has 
“a skin not colored like our own,” he may not 
sit in our city car, be the exigency ever 80 
great. 

It is to be hoped a new era is about to be in- 
augurated, and that other Railroad Companies 
will see the justice cf providing similar accom- 
modations for colored passengers. 




































sclillnaiasiiaa 
Diep, on the 27th of 11th month, 1864, in Phila- 
delphia, Cyrus Hitigorn, aged 57 years. 


——, on the 9th of 12th month, 1864, Francis W. 
Moors, aged 70 years; a constant attender of Race 
Street Meeting, 


, on the 10th of 12th month, 1864, Repecca 
Ann, widow of Samuel P. Stackhouse, aged 66 
years; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 12th of 12th month, 1864, Saran 


Evans, in her 77th year; a member of Spruce St. 
Monthly Meeting. 


, at his residence, in West Fallowfield town- 
ship, Chester county, on the 25th of 11th month, 
1864, THomas Wuitson, in the 69th year of his age. 
He passed away, after a prolonged confinement to 
his chamber, with much composure and serenity of 
mind. The deceased had been for many years an 
untiring advocate for the claims of humanity and 
justice, in regand to the bondmen of our country, 
and showed his sincerity and devotion to that cause, 
by abstaiving, as far as possible, from the produce 
of their labor. The writer of this heard him say, 
probably thirty-five years ago, that if he had any 
particular mission to perform among his fellow- 
creatures, it was upon this subject. He was often 
brought into deep mourning and exercise since the 
breaking out of the present war. Being for many 
years a strong advocate for the peaceable principles 
of the Christian religion, his kindly, gentle spirit 
could not but mourn because of the desolations of 
the sword. As I stood beside the coffin that con- 
tained the earthly tabernacle, and beheld the sweet 
serenity of his countenance, which was beautiful to 
look upon, the following lines presented to my 
mind :— 
“He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempest of time, 
For the storm that on earth often gathers, 
Is unknown in that heavenly clime. 
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Crry Raitways.—The late decision of the 
Directors of the Girard College Passenger Rail- 
way, “that cars should run every hour from 
each end of the line, for the accommodation of 
colored persons,” is a move in the right direc- 


nn 


tion. It has been almost unaccountable, that 
the chief metropolis in a State settled upon 
principles of universal religious toleration and 
the recognition of the rights of all, should so 
long restrict one class of our citizens from the 
conveniences of city transportation ; and this is 
more surprising, when we remember that this 





Calm, soft, and serene was the slumber 
Preluding his glorious rise ; 

And free from the cares that encumber 
The moment he wings to the skie®. 

O, there’s joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may above be restored ; 

And sweet is the sleep of tbe sleeper, 
That rests in thg name of the Lord.” 


He was a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. His funeral, which was numerously at- 
tended, took place on the 27th, where appropriate 
testimonies were borne to his worth. Ww. B. 


restriction is confined almost entirely to our 
city. 
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Diep, at Trenton, N. J., on the 13th inst., Frep- 
FRIcK W., infant son of Thomas P. and Sophie B. 
Marshall. 


———s08 


Tae Home ror AGED AND InFinm CotorED Prr- 
sons.—This organization having secured a suitable 
location, are desirous of raising sufficient funds to 
purchase the same, so as to go into operation free of 
debt. Donations of suitable furniture, &c., would 
be very acceptable. 

Cash contributions may be sent to Samuel R. 
Shipley, 7reasurer, 1623 Filbert Street; and those 
willing to contribute furniture, &c., will please no- 
tify Priscilla H. Henszey, 509 Green Street; Mary 
Shaw, 1121 Callowhill Street; Sarah Parrish, 1626 


Filbert Street; or, Sarah M. Douglass, 661 North 
13th Street. 





For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
“ The Women’s Association of Philadelphia, for 
the Relief of the Freedmen.” 

All business of this Association will in future 
be transacted in the 3d story No. 800 Arch St. 

Tbe Third-day afternoon Sewing Circle will 
also meet there, and auxiliary societies in the 
city and country will obtain their packages 
from that place, and return them to the room 
when completed. 

The Room open from 9 till 4 o’clock. 

By order of the Association, 
H. E. Stockty, Cor. Secretary. 

A letter just received from Wm. F. Mitchell, 
dated Nashville, Teun., 12th month Sth, 1864, 
asking for Clothing from this Association, says, 
“Never were supplies more needed than now. 


At least 3000.are camped within half a mile of 


our lodge to-night, and many of them are with- 
out bedding of any kind. I have seen to-day, 
1200 persons living in five rooms, without a 
fire in any one of them. 

Fires to cook with were built out of doors, 
ayd about them were gathered groups of women 
and children, trying to get warm. They had 
travelled seventy miles within a week to find 
this kind of refuge, escaping the bullets of 
those on their track, to die with exposure here. 
Every article that can be sent is needed. 

Women stood three hours in the cold, yester- 
day, waiting their turn to get warm clothing. 
The aged, infirm, crippled, mothers’ with ebil- 
dren, and motherless children, and one insane 
woman, who had lost her reason because one 
after another had been sold from her.” 

We hope this appeal will meet a ready re- 
sponse. 

Subscriptions in money will be sent to Mar- 
garet A. Griscom, Treasurer, 1028 Arck Street. 
Contributions in goods, glothing, &c., to 800 
Arch Street, 3d story. 





“Tr is for want of inward retirement and 
prayer, that our lives are so imperfect, and that 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The Association of Friends for the Relief of 
the Suffering Poor, which has for about thirty 
years aided in the relief’ of suffering by the dis- 
tribution of Fuel during the winter to the poorer 
classes, are about to commence operations for the 
present season. ae 

The following are the rules of the Association 
in regard to membership and the class this 
charity is intended to benefit, viz: 

Ist. All Friends or professors with them, 
who contribute to the funds of the Association, 
are constituted visitors, and are authorized to 
draw orders for fuel in accordance with the rules. 

*2d. Visitors are requested not to gire Suel 
belonging to the Association if timely relief can 
be obtained from the “ Visitors of the Poor” or 
other source. 

3d. Applicants for relief in all cases are to 
be visited by a contributor. } 

4th. All grants of fuel shall be recorded in 
the district in which the applicant resides. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, 
T. Morris Rerot, 621 Market street—to any of 
the collecting committee, or to John T. Wal- 
ton, 2022 Vine street, the authorized collector 
on behalf of the Association. 

The amount of coal distributed last winter 
was 110 tons; of wood 34 cords, in several 
cases the parties were relieved the second or 
third time. 

Including the children, the entire number 
benefited was over 800 persons. 

As far as those particulars were entered on 
the books, 124 were Ifish families, 14 other for- 
eigners, 145 American, 79 were colored, 147 
were white, 180 were widows, 10 single, 97 
married. 

As to age, 90 were between 20 and 40 years. 


84 “ 40 and 60 “* 
73 « 6 60 and 80 “ 
15 « ‘6 80 and 90 “ 
1 over 90 = 
1 white person 104 . 
l*colored “ 102 * 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 





The “ great light ” of natural science in this 
country is removed. Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, who has stood fur nearly sixty 
years the acknowledged head of all our philos- 
ophers in these sciences, has been called to his 
rest. He died in his bed, on Thanksgiving 
morning, Nov. 24, in the 86th year of his age. 
He was the son of Gen. Gold S. Silliman, of » 
highly respectable Connecticut family, was born 
in the town of Trumbull, Ct., in 1779; gradu- 
ated Yale College 1796; tutor 1799—1804, 
when he became Professor of Chewistry, in 


we are neither penetrated nor warmed with the | which station the whole active portion of his 


divine light of truth,—Christ the Light.’ 


life was passed until 1853, when he be- 
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came Emeritus Professor, and thenceforward 
discontinued his labors in college. 

This is not the place for a biographical 
sketch of his public services. Our part is a 
simple testimonial to his eminent worth. In 
bodily presence and mental characteristics, he 
was a most perfect model of manhood. All his 
faculties were well-balanced, and always in or- 
der for use. He was never taken by surprise, 
or thrown off his balance by any casualty. He 
was the most attractive lecturer in the country, 
from the amenity of his manner, the fluency of 
his diction, the clearness of his instruction, the 
aptness of his topics, and the beauty of his ex- 
periments. When he entered upon his career, 
the science of chemistry had but just assumed 
its form, mineralogy was in a crude state as an 
appendage of chemistry, and geology was hard- 
ly thought of as ascience. In the wonderful 
advances made since, he always kept himself 
abreast of the foremost in his intimate and ac- 
curate knowledge of every new discovery. If 
he did not himself make so many original dis- 


. coveries as some others of his contemporaries, 


it is not to be ascribed tohis lack of originality, 
as his connection with the compound blowpipe 
and his analysis of.the Weston meteorite clear- 
ly show. But it is to be remembered that he 
was all his life a working member of the facul- 
ty of a college of undergraduates, beginning at a 
time when there was only one professor beside 
himself, binding him to a laborious routine of 
daily duties in teaching and governing. His 
position as the most widely-known American, 
with his personal attractiveness, made his com- 
pany and correspondence to be sought by eager 
thousands in both hemispheres. Having a tol- 
erable patrimony, he was able to exercise a lib- 
eral and graceful hospitality, and hundreds will 
remember the hours spent in his house as among 
the brightest oases of life. Asa citizen, he 
was foremdst in the promotion of all public im- 
provement. He bore his part with his co-pro- 
fecsors in all those heroic and self-sacrificing 
struggles and expenditures of labor and money 
by which the college was enabled to hold on its 
way and keep up with the time during the 
many years when public munificence was either 
withheld or doled out with scanty hand for its 
support. He was always ready for every good 
word and work, whether it was to counsel the 
young, to guide anxious souls in time of revi- 
val in college, to bear his part in the weekly 
prayer meeting, to deliver a popular lecture, to 
stand up for his country in the great assembly, 
to consult among learned savans for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, or to appear before 
the rulers of the land, as a man among men, or 
& priuce among the chief men, wherever a good 
object was to be promoted. His devotion to 
the cause of science led him to establish the 
Journal of Science, which he sustained alone 












for twenty years, in the most liberal manner, at 
a great outlay of money, as well as of care and 
labor. No elevated and patriotic American 
ever regretted that, for a whole generation, 
Benj. Silliman stood before the world more 
widely known than any other as the represen- 
tative mind of our country. Amid all bis en- 
gagements, he forgot nothing, he neglected 
nothing, he was never in a hurry, he never 
shrank from duty. The whole workirg of his 
nature was so regulated and even, that it sur- 
prised no one to see him maintain himself, un- 
changed, at the age of fourscore. 

Professor Silliman mingled in the reunions 
of the last college commencement, in July, 
with his usual vivacity and cordial amenity ; 
but it was plain to be seen that the last five 
years had told upun the firmness of his step 
and his power of endurance on public occa- 
sions. He was unwell week before last, so as 
to be prevented from attendance at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Hall of Art, to be 
built for the college by the munificence of Mr. 
Street, as the first step in the entire architectu- 
ral renovation of the college buildings, in which 
he had taken a deep and fatherly interest. But 
he seemed entirely recovered last week, and 
awoke on Thanksgiving morning in his usual 
health, telling his wife What a refreshing night 
he had passed, and hoping to join in the 
Thanksgiving services. He then, as had been 
his custom for many years, prayed with his wife 
before rising, and repeated a morning hymn. 
Mrs. Silliman left him in bed. He told her 
very affectionateiy how much he was indebted 
to her kindness for his comfort, and received 
her few words in reply. Presently he said, in 
a quick manner, “ Lift up my head.” She was 
by his side in an instant, and put her hand up- 
der his head to raise it, but found it a dead 
weight on her hand. Life was already gone. 
A most fitting end of a most beautiful life. 
The model organism, so balanced in all its parts, 
and so true and regulated in its movements, had 
run its full time—and stopped.—N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 

The subject which most warmly enlisted Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s sympathies and to the elucida- 
tion of which he most zealously devoted his 
faculties, was the harmony of science and reli- 
gion. 

From his learning, his ability, his position 
and his zeal, he was enabled, by showing the 
eternal harmony of the two, torcnder a service 
to both science and feligion which will never 
be fully appreciated. 

Professor Silliman was remarkable for his 
warm and genial nature; his life was an ex- 
emplification of the Christian virtues; and 
after doing more, perhaps, than any other man 
of his generation for the advancement and dif- 
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fusion of knowledge, his long and useful career 
has been brought to a close amid thesorrow not 
only of his countrymen, but of all lovers of 
science throughout the civilized world.— Sci. 
Amerjcan. 


————+~en 
SERVICE. - 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 


When I beheld a lover woo 
A maid unwilling, 
And saw what lavish deeds men do, 
Hope’s flagon filling,— 
What vines are tilled, what wines are spilled, 
And madly wasted, 
To fill the flask that’s never filled, 
And rarely tasted: 


Devouring all life’s heritage, 
A.ad inly starving ; 

P alling the spirit’s mystic edge, 
The banquet carving ; 

Feasting with Pride, that Barmecide 
Ff unreal dishes ; 

4 ad wandering ever in a wide, 
Wide world of wishes: 


For gain or glory, lands and seas 
Endlessly ranging, 

Safety and yeurs, and health and ease 
Freely exchanging; 

Chis+lling Humanity to dust 
Of glittering riches, 

God’s blood-veined marble to a bust 
For Fame’s cold niches : 


Desire’s loose reins, and steed that stains 
The rider’s raiment ; 

Sorrow. and sacrifice, and pains, 
For worthless payment :— 

When ever as I moved, I saw 
The world’s contagion, 

Then turned, O Love! to thy sweet law 
And compensation,— 


Well might red shame my cheek consume! 
O service slighted ! 
O Bride of Paradise, to whom 
I long was plighted ! 
Do I with burning lips profess 
To serve thee wholly, 
Yet labor less for blessedness 
Than fools for folly ? 


The wary worldling spread his toils 
Whilst I was sleeping; 

The wakeful miser locked his spoils, 
Keen vigils keeping ; 

I loosed the latches of my soul 
To pleading Pleasure, 

Who stuyed one little hour, and stole 
My heavenly treasure. 


A friend for friend’s sake will endure 
Sharp provocations ; 

And knaves are cunning te secure, 
By cringing patience, 

. And smi'es upon a smarting cheek, 

Some dear advantage,— 

Swathing their grievances in meek 
Submission’s bandage. 


Yet for thy sake I will not take 
One drop of trial, 

But raise rebellious hands to break 
The bitter vial. 


At hardship’s surly-visaged churl 
My spirit sallies ; 

And melts, O Peace! thy priceless pearl 
In passion’s chulice. 


Yet pever quite, in darkest night, 
Was I forsaken; . 
Down trickles still some starry rill 
My heart to waken. 
O Love Divine! could I resign 
This changeful spirit 
To walk thy ways,.what wealth of grace 
Might I inberit! 


If one poor flower of thanks to thee 
Be truly given, 

All night thou snowest down to me 
Lilies of heaven! 

One task of human love fulfilled, 
Thy glimpses tender 

My days of lonely labor gild 
With gleams of splendor! 

One prayer, “ Thy will not mine!”—and bright, 
O’er all my being, 

Breaks blissful light, that gives to sight 
A subtler seeing; 

Straightway mine ear is tuned to hear 
Ethereal numbers, 

Whose symphonies insphere 
The dull earth’s slumbers. 

“Thy will!”—and I am armed to meet 
Misfortune’s volleys ; 

For every sorrow I have sweet, 
Oh, sweetest solace | 

“Thy will!”—no more I hunger sore, 
For angels feed me; ‘ 

Henceforth for days, by peaceful ways, 
They gently lead me. 

For me the diamond dawns are set 
In rings of beauty, 

And all my paths are dewy wet 
With pleasant duty; 

Beneath the boughs of calm content 
My hammock swinging, 

In this green tent my eves are spent, 
Feasting and singing. 

Atlantic Monthly. 


—_— —~~ee—___—_ 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 


This light house, known to mariners as the 
Cape Cod or Highland Light, is one of our 
“ primary sea-coast lights,” and is usually the 
first seen by those approaching the entrance of 
Massachusetts Bay from Europe. It is forty- 
three miles from Cape Ann Light, and forty- 
one from Boston Light. It stands about twen- 
ty rods from the edge of the bank, which is 
here formed of clay. I borrowed the plane and 
square, level and dividers, of a carpenter who 
was shingling a barn near by, and, using one of 
those shingles made of a mast, contrived a rude 
sort of quadrant, with pins for sights and pivots, 
and got the angle of elevation of the bank op- 
posite the light-house, and with a couple of 
cod-lines the length of its slope, and so measured 
its height on the shingle. It rises one hundred 
and ten feet above its immediate base, or about 
one hundred and twenty-three feet above mean 
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low water. Graham, who has carefully sur- 
veyed the extremity of the Cape, makes it one 
hundred and thirty feet. The mixed sand and 
clay lay at an angle of forty degrees with the 
horizon, where I measured it, but the clay is 
generally much steeper. No cow nor hen ever 
gets down it. Half a mile farther south the 
bank is fifteen or twenty-five feet higher, and 
that appeared to be the highest land in North 
Truro. Even this vast clay-bank is fast wear- 
ing away. Small streams of water trickling 
down it at intervals of two or three rods have 
left the form of steep Gothic roofs fifty feet 
high or more, the ridges as sharp and rugged- 
looking as rocks; and in one place the bank is 
curiously eaten out in the form of a large semi- 
circular crater. 

According to the light-house keepet, the 
Cape is wasting here on both sides, though most 
on the eastern. In some places it had lost many | parts of this coast. 

_Tods within the last year, and erelong the light-| Perhaps what the ocean takes from one part 
house must be moved. We calculated, from | of the Cape it gives to snother,—robs Peter to 
his data, how soon the Cape would be quite | pay Paul. On the eastern side the sea appears 
worn away at this point,—* for,” said he, “‘I|to be everywhere encroaching on the land. 
can remember sixty years back.” We were | Not only the land is undermined, and its ruins 
even more surprised at this last announcement | carried off by currents, but the sand is blown 
—that is, at the slow waste of life and energy| from the beach directly up the steep bank, 
in our informant, for we had taken him to be | where it is one hundred and fifty feet bigh, and 
not more than forty—than at the rapid wasting | covers the original surfaee there many feet 
of the Cape, and we thought that he stood a} deep. If you sit on the edge, you will have 
fair chance to outlive the former. ocular demonstration of this by soon getting 

Between this October and June of the next| your eyes full. Thus the bank preserves its 
year I found that the bank had lost about forty | height as fast as it is worn away. This sand is 
feet in one place opposite the light-house, and | steadily travelling westward at a rapid rate, 
it was cracked more than forty feet farther from | ‘‘ more than a hundred yards,” says one writer, 
the edge at the last date, the shore being strewn | within the memory of inhabitants now living ; 
with the recent rubbish. But I judged that | so that in some places past meadows are buried 
generally it was not wearing away here at the | deep under the sand, and the peat is cut through 
rate of more than six feet annually. Any con-| it; and in one place a large peat-meadow has 
clusions drawn from the observations of a few | made its appearance on the shore in the bank 
years or one generation only are likely to prove | covered many feet deep, and peat has been cut 
false, and the Cape may balk expectation by its| there. This accounts for that great pebble of 
durability. In some places even a wrecker’s| peat which we sawin the surf. The old oyster- 
foot-path down the bank lasts several years.| man had told us that many years ago he lost a 
One old inhabitant told us that when the light- | “crittur” by her being mired in a swamp near 
house was built, in 1798, it was calculated that | the Atlantic side, east of his house, and twenty 
it would stand forty-five years, allowing the| years ago he' lost the swamp itself entirely, but 
bank to waste one length of fence each year,| has since seen signs of it appearing on the 
“but,” said he, “ there it is,” (or rather another | beach. He also said that he had seen cedar- 
near the same site, about twenty rods from the | stumps “as big as cart-whecls” (!) on the bot- 
edge of the bank.) tom of the Bay, three miles off Billingsgate 

The sea is not gaining on the Cape every-| Point, when leaning over the side of his boat 
where : for one man told me of a vessel wrecked | in pleasant weather, and that was dry land not 
long ago on the north of Provincetown whose | long ago. Another told us that a log canoe 
“bones” (this was his word) are still visible | known to have been buried many years before 
many rods within the present line of the beach, | on the Bay side at East Harbor in Truro, where 
half buried in sand. Perchance they lie along-| the Cape is extremely narrow, appeared at 
side the timbers of awhale The general state- | length un the Atlantic side, the Cape having 
ment of the inhabitants is, that the Cape is| rolled over it; and an old woman said,—* Now, 
wasting on both sides, but extended itself on| you see, it is true what 1 told you, that the 
particular points on the south and west, as at] Cape is moving.” ee 
Chatham and Monomoy Beaches, and at Bil-| The bars along the coast shift with every 


lingsgate, Long, and Race Points. James 
Freeman stated in his day that above three 
miles had been added to Monomoy Beach dur- 
ing the previous fifty years, and it is said to be 
still extending as fast asever. A writer in the 
‘‘ Massachusetts Magazine,” in the last century, 
tells us, that “when the English first settled 
upon the Cape, there was an island off Chatham, 
at three leagues’ distance, called Webb’s Island, 
containing twenty acres, covered with red-cedar 
or savin. The inhabitants of Nantucket used 
to carry wood from it;” but he adds that in bis 
day a large rock alone marked the spot, and 
the water was six fathoms deep there. The 
entrance to Nauset Harbor, which was once in 
Eastham, has now travelled south into Orleans. 

The islandsin Wellfleet Harbor once formed 
a continuous beach, though now small vessels 
pass between them. And so of many other 
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storm, and in many places there is occasionally 
none at all. We curselves observed the effect 
of a single storm with a high tide in the night, 
in July, 1855. It moved the sand on the 
beach opposite the light house to the depth of 
six feet, and three rods in width as far as we 
could see north and south, and carried it bodily 
off no one knows exactly where, laying bare in 


. one place a large rock five feet high which was 


invisible before, and narrowing the beach to 
that extent. There is usually, as I have said, 
no bathing on the back side of the Cape, on ac- 
count of the undertow; but when we were 
there last, the sea had, three months before, 
cast up a bar near this light-house, two miles 
long and ten rods wide, over which the tide 
did not flow, leaving a narrow cove, then a 
quarter of a mile long, between it and the 
shore, which. afforded excellent bathing. This | 
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respondents the importance of systematically 
recording and collecting facts on this important 
subject. Every problem of the geographical 
diffusion of plants is directly interfered with by 
these intruders. Mr. Darwin is the only author 
who has had the boldness to approach the sub- 
ject. ‘ This great naturalist,’ says Dr. Hooker, 
‘ believes that the facts hitherto observed favor 
the supposition that, in the struggle for life be- 
tween the denizens of the Old continents and 
the New, the former ones are prepotent; and 
he attributes this to the longer period during 
which they have been engaged in strife and © 
the consequent vigor acquired. European weeds 
have establisbed themselves abundantly in 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
but comparatively few plants of these countries 
have become naturalized, and ultimately com- 
plete weeds in England. We may hence infer 
why it is that the indigenous. plants of St. He- 





the bar travelled northward, in one instance | lena and Madeira show no tendency to increase 
imprisoning four or five htindred whiting and | whilst European and African trees, shrubs, and 
cod, which died there, and the water as often herbs are rapidly covering these islands.’ The 
turned fresh and finally gave place to sand.| rapid propagation of European animals is no 
This bar, the inhabitants assured us, might be | less remarkale than that of plants. J. Hart, 
wholly removed, and the water be six feet deep | Esq., Government geclogist, Canterbury, writes 


cove had from time to time been closed up = 


there in two or three days. 
(To be continued.) 


ee ae 
THE BATTLE FOR LIFE BETWEEN THE NEW 
AND OLD WORLDS. 


The Scientific Record, a popular scientific 


journal recently started in England, cites a) 


large number of facts to prove that the animals 
and vegetables of the new world are being sup- 
planted by those of the old. It says :— 

“Tt would appear that, as in the case of the 
human inhabitants, there is a law that the new 
comers should eventually take the place of the 
native denizens of the soil. W.T. Locke Tra- 
vers, Esq., F. L.S., an active New Zealand 
botanist, thus writes from Canterbury: ‘ You 
would be surprised at the rapid spread of Euro- 
pean and other-foreign plants in this country. 
All along the sides of the main line of road 
through the plains, a Poligonum aviculare, called 
‘ Cow Grass,’ grows most luxuriantly, the roots 
sometimes two feet in depth, and the plants 
sometimes spreading over an area from four to 
five feet in diameter. The dock Rumez obtust- 
folius or Lt. crispus, is to be found in every river 
bed extending into the valleys of the mountain 
rivers, until these become mere torrents. The 
water-cress increases in our rivers to such an 
extent as to threaten to choke them altogether. 
In some of the mountain districts, where the 
soi! is loose, the white clover, Trifolium repens, 
is completely displacing the native grasses, 
forming a close sward. 
etation appears to shrink from competition with 


these more vigorous intruders. Dr. Hooker says 
















In fact the young veg- 


as follows to Mr. Darwin: ‘The native (Maori) 
saying is, ‘as the white man’s rat has driven 
away the native rat, so the European fly drives 
away our own; and as the clover kills our fern, 
so will the Maories disappear before the white 
man himself.’ It is wonderful to observe the 
botanical and zoological changes which have 
taken place since Captain Cook first set foot in 
New Zealand. Some pigs, which he and other 
navigators left with the natives, have increased 
and run wild in such a way that it is impossible 
to destroy them. There are large tracts of 
country where they reign supreme. The soil 
looks as if ploughed by their burrowing. Some 
station holders of 100,000 acres have had to 
make contracts for killing them at 64d. per tail, 
and as many as 22,000 on a single run have * 
been killed by adventurous parties without any 
diminution of their number being discernible. 
Not only are they obnoxious by occupying the 
ground which the sheep farmer needs for his 
flock, but they assiduously follow the ewes 
when lambing, and devour the poor lambs as 
soon as they make their appearance. Another 
interesting fuct is the appearance of the Nor- 
wegian rat. It has thoroughly extirpated the 
native rat, and is to be found everywhere grow- 
ing to a very large size. The European mouse 
follows closely, and what is more surprising, 
where it makes its appearance it drives to a 
great degree the Norwegian rataway. Amongst 
other quadrupeds, cattle, dogs, and cats are 
found in a wild state, but notabundantly. The 
European house-fly is another importation. 
When it arrives it repels the blue bottle of New 





that he has in vain urged on his colonial cor-| Zcalagd, which seems to shun its company. But 
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island stations.’ ‘It must be long,’ says Dr. 
Hooker, ‘ before facts enough to theorize upon 
can be collected. Meanwhile, the inquiry ap- 
pears to be, perhaps, the most interesting and 
important in all biology, and as such, it is most 
earnestly desired that all who are favorably 
circumstanced to pursue it, will do so both syste- 
matically and carefully ”— Scientific American. 





“On thou Spirit of Truth! visit our minds 
once more. 

Give us to read, in letters of light, the lan- 
guage celestial, 

Written all over the earth,—written all over 
the sky; 

Thus may we bring our hearts at length to 
know our Creator. 

Seeing in all things around, types of the 
Infinite mind.” 





From the Christian Recorder. 
HOW TO MAKE LIFE PLEASANT. 


Some people seem to livein perpetual sun- 
shine, and wherever they go carry sunshine with 
them ; others diffuse a kind of chilliness and 
gioom, and are always managing to say uncom- 
fortable things. It is a secret worth learning, 
to know how to be cheerful one’s self, and how 
to make other people, and especially the home 
circle, happy. We think H. W. Beecher gives 
some good hints in this direction in a sermon on 
courtesy. 

The same may be said in respect to the say- 
ing of disagreeable things. There are some per- 
sons who seem to treasure up things that are 
disagreeable, on purpose. I can understand 
how a boy that never had been taught better 
might carry torpedoes in his pocket, and delight 
to throw them down at the feet of the passers-by 
and see them bound; but I cannot understand 
how an instructed and well meaning person 
could dosuchathing. Andyetthereare men 
that carry torpedoes all their life, and take 
pleasure in tossing them at people. “O,” they 
say, ‘‘ I have something now, and when I meet 
that man [ will give it to him!” And they 
wait for the right company, and the right cir- 
cumstances, and then they out with the most 
disagreeable things. And if they are remon- 
strated with, they say, “It is true,” as if that 
wa3 a justification of their conduct. If God 
should take all the things that are true of you, 
and make a scourge of them, and whip you with 
jt, you would be the most miserable of men. 
But he does not use all the truth on you., And 
is there no lawofkindness? Is there no desire 
to please and profitmen? Have you aright to 
take any little story that you can pick up 


—_—— LT 


tne spread of the European insect goes on slow- 
ly, so that settlers, knowing its utility, have 
carried it in boxes and bottles to their new 
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about a man, and use it in such a way as to in- 
jure him, or give him pain? And yet how 
many men there afe that seem to enjoy nothing 
so much as inflicting exquisite suffering upon a 
man in this way, when he cannot help himself ? 
This bears on another point—that of saying 
pleasing things instead of disagreeable things. 
There is a person that never fails to say a pleas- 
ant thing when I meet him. If for the sake of 
saying a pleasant thing he eversaid an untrue 
thing, I should be sorry , but | trust that all of us 
do things in one place or another that are suffi- 
ciently praiseworthy tojustify their heing pleas- 
antly spoken of; and I would rather have a per- 
son take-notice ef my good points than of my 
bad, and speak of them. It makes me hap- 
pier, and I feel better toward him, and toward 
every body else. But this saying of pleasant 
things is often inveighed against by persons 
who, not being alive to the duty of pleasing, 
and not having a natural desire to please, 
think that many of these little attentions which 
people bestow on each other are foolish. . . . . 
If a man has done anything that is credita- 
ble ; if he bas written an article, or issued a 
poem, or made a speech, or effected a bargain, 
or built a house, or done anything else that re- 
flects credit upon him, is it best to praise him 
for that, or to find fault with him forsometbing 
which he has done that is not so creditable? 
Is it best to encourage men by commending them 
for that part of their conduct which is commen- 
dable, or to discourage them by holding up to 
condemnation that part of their conduct which 
is faulty? I know that there is danger of go- 
ing to the extreme in this direction ; and yet, 
it is right for us to maintain a thousand cour- 
tesies that tend to give pleasure, and to avoid 
many rudenesses that tend to give pain. Choose 
things that will please men. Nutgalls are not 
the only things in the world. There are roses 
and honey-suckles. Wasps are not the only 
things in the world. There is honey as well. 
In the family the law of pleasing ought to 
extend from the highest to the lowest. You are 
bound to please your children ; and your chil- 
dren are bound to please each other; and you 
are bound to please your servants, if you expect 
them to please you. Some men are pleasant in 
the household, and no where else; I have known 
such men. But the opposite is apt to be the 
case. When we are among our neigbors, or 
among strangers, we hold ourselves with self- 
respect, and endeavor toact with propriety ; but 
when we get home we say to ourselves, “ I have 
played a part long enough, and am now going 
tobe natural.’”’ So'wesit down, and are ugly,and 
snappish, and blunt, and disagreeable. We lay 
aside those thousand little courtesies that make 
the roughest floor smooth, that make the hard- 
est things like velvet, and that make life pleas- 
ant. We expend all our politeness in places 
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where it will be profitable— where it will 
bring silver and gold. 

My friends, our kindness should begin at 
home. It should not stay there; but there it 
should begin, and there it should be nourished. 
And nowhere else should you be so considerate 
of politeness as in your own house, when there 
is nobody there but your wife and children ; 
for what has a man that is worth more to him 
than his wife and children ? 


<2 


AFRICAN OIL SEEDS. 


Of fruits, seeds, etc., having oleaginous pro- 
perties, there are many. Cocoa-nut, sesamum, 
and ground nuts are all articles of export from 
Zanzibar, chiefly to Marseilles. The cocoa-nut 
grows in immense forests. The oil is not ex- 
pressed for exportation,.but the dry copperah 
is sent in large quantities for expression by Eu- 
ropean machinery ; alarge trade is also done in’ 
the seed of the sesamum (sesamum indicum), 
and ground nuts (arachis hypoga). Both 
these oils are well known in this country, as 
much in the manufacture of soap as for burning 
in lamps. Sesamum oil is also much employed 
for adulterating olive oil. The principal Afri- 
can oil seed, however, is that now so well- 
known and so extensively used in the manu- 
facture of candles, the elais guineensis. This 


is a native of Western Africa, and is imported | 


into Liverpool in immense quantities. The in- 
troduction of this oil by Price’s Patent Candle 


, Company has been the means of giving employ- 


mént to thousands in this couvtry, as well as 
of-establishing a profitable speculation in West- 
ern Africa, and in some measure supplanting 
the slave traffic. Of seeds which are at pres- 
ent quite unknown in commerce, but which 
would appear to have great claims upon the 
attention of the soap and candle-maker, may 
be mentioned, firstly, those of trichilia capitata, 
known-on the Zambesi as “ motsakiri” seeds ; 
these are small black seeds about half an inch 
long, and contain a large quantity of solid fat, 
which would, no doubt, prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our oil seeds were they exported. 
These seeds are the produce of a large hand- 
some tree, growing abundantly in the vicinity 
of rivers. The natives apply the wood to the 
manufacture of small canoes. The castor oil 
is also found growing wild in this part of Af- 
rica, and attains a height of from 12 to 14 feet. 
On the west side of Lake Nyassa, Dr. Kirk dis- 
covered a small oil palm, in habit quite unlike 
that of the West Coast, but more resembling 
the date palm. The albumen was found to 


contain an abundance of oil, very similar to 


palm oil. It is not known to be in use in any 
way whatever among the natives. The tree, 


which grows to about 40 feet high, was not 
seen in great abundance anywhere. A nut 







much resembling an almond, both in shape 
and size, and called by the natives ‘‘ boma 
nut,” yields an abundance of a sweet fluid oil, 
much used by the natives in their cooking. 
The fruit itself with the fleshy covering, is 
about the size of a walnut. The natives cul- 
tivate the trees abundantly near the Victoria 
Falls. It is also found jin the Shire Valley, 
but does not extend further south than Lake 
Naomi ; it is probably a species of vitex. Mo- 
ringa pterygosperma is another good oil seed, 
but it is only found in the neighborhood of 
villages, and has probably been introduced. 
In Western Africa the seeds of carapa guineen- 
sis furnish an oil much in use amongst the 
natives for burning in lamps, and also for 
anointing their bodies. In Sierra Leone it is 
given as a purgative medicine, one tea-spoonful 
being considered a dose. It is imported into 
the south of France for soap-making. The 
seeds of carapa touloucouna also contain a 
large quantity of oil, the residual nut, after ex- 
pression, making a good oil-cake for cattle. 
This plant is a native of Senegambia. The 
seeds of the bassia parkii are well known as 
furnishing the shea butter of Western Africa. 
Mungo Park, in writing of this vegetable fat, 
says that the natives were then “ employed 
everywhere in collecting the fat of the shea 
trees.” The butter or fat, which is contained 
in large quantities in the seeds, is extracted by 
boiling in water, and is afterwards bleached. 
This butter is in great request by the natives 
for many domestic uses, and it forms one of the 
princpal articles of inland commerce. The 
above-mentioned writer, speaking in high praise 
of the delicious flavor of this butter, says : “It is 
whiter, firmer, and, to my palate, a better fla- 
vor than the best butter I ever tasted made of 
cow’s milk.’”” I cannot, however, bear out 
this testimony, except as to its firmness and 
whiteness; for the specim:ns which | have 
had the opportunity of tasting have been of 
the most rank and disgusting flavor, though it 
is said it will keep perfectly sweet for several 
months. But if th’s bu'ter or fat is not suited 
to a refined palate, it seems to have many ad- 
vantages as an article of commerce, and would, 
no doubt, prove a valuable import for the pur- 


poses of soap and candle-making.—Jackson in 
Technologist. 





TRIFLES. 

It was not long ago that a large tract of re- 
claimed land was shining in all the richness 
and beauty which good farming and rich crops 
can give. A large sluice-gate kept out and 
regulated the once triumphant waters. In one 
day, almost in one short hour, this beautifal 
extent of land was covered with the again tri- 
umphant waters, and acres uron acres inunda- 
ted, crops destroyed, and many a hard-working 
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agriculturist brought to the verge of ruin. 
The embankment had given way, the sluice- 
gate washed from its bearings, and the water 
again, with a mighty roar, as if exulting over 
man’s carelessness, rushed over its old posses 
sions. It couldn’t be helped. It was no 
one’s fault. Who would have thought it? 
Such, probably, were the excuses made after 
the mischief was done. It is true some one, 
perhaps several persons, had seen a few days 
before that there was a little stream of water 
spirting through the embankment or by the 
side of the sluice. But what of that? That 
was only a trifle, quite a little thing; no one 
would think anything of that; and yet what 
are the consequences? Those who saw what 
eventually led,what if they had thought about it 
they would have known would be sure to lead, 
to such a dire catastropbe, what was really but 
the beginning of the end, never said a word 
about it; and if they had, those to whom they 
told their tale would have echoed back the ste- 
reotyped observation, “ Little things like that 
are of no importance,” or words to that effect, 
and would have given no more thougit to the 
subject till the final blow came.— Sci. Amer. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


“FLour anD Meat.—The flour market is inactive, 
from the fluctuations ‘in the price of gold. There is 
no shipping demand for flour, and the sales are con- 
fined 1o the home consumers, at $8 75@l11 00 for 
low grades superfine extra, brands; and $11 50@ 
to $13 for extra family and fancy lots. Rye Flour 
command: $9 @$9 25. Corn Meal nothing doing. 

Grain.—Sales of red Wheat at $2 63@2 65 per 
bushel ; and good white at $2 90@2 95. Rye is held 
at $1 72. Cornis more abuudant, and prices are 
weak. Sales of old yellow at $1 88, and old and 
new mixed at $1 80@]1 87 was bid for new. Penn. 
syivania Oats sale at 92 cents. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion: ------+-++++++. Socee eeereececs 60 cts. 
Two insertions: -- ++ ++ ++++++ecceecceseccecees Zl 00 

For every additional insertion-----.+--.+-++++ 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof. --..- 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864, 





ILLIAM WHITALL, No. 1119 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Coutecror of Rents, Ground Rents, Interest, Bills, &. 
Also, Agent for Lycoming a Insurance Company, 
gad Penn Mutual Life Insurance pany 
References:—Thomss H. Powers, Whitall, Tatum & Co., Alger- 
non 8. Roberts, Charles Ellis, Son & Co., William Ellis & Uo., 
William 8. Thomas, J. Sydney Keen & Bro., Hugh Mcllvain, 
James Miller, Jobn Dick, Thomas 8. and Joseph Wood, Boyd & 
Stroud. 12mo 10, 1864. 


WE cach nMI cid Secchi lili lie cinta neettinaaiii 
OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 





“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 
Comly, (il WOIS.)- ++ sees ee eeereees oP POCO Or ee cesccceseses -$7.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages)------- pelindesswastunds 1.50 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Story-----+--.-+--+.. eevee. 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 
and prepared by John Comlly -+--++-++eseeseseceeees r 
flugh Judge’s Journal . a 


Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martia, and Rufus Hall,each... 15 
Cuantes Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comty, No. 131, 
3mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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ARRY & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 
No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths aud Beavers imported expressly for Friends‘ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 
11.19. 10t. 12165. FN x. 





STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Muntgomery 
county, Maryland, and has a good run of custom ip the improving 
settlement of Friends, at that place. Possession might be had 
about the lst of next fourth month. For further information, 
apply to Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestnut St. or address me 
ou the premises, B. Rush RosertTs. 
12th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. 
) ARKIAGE CFRTIFICATES by Friends’ Ceremony, on the 
finest parchmeut, and neatly filled up. Also, Wedding Cards, 
engraved or written, in the neatest manner; Friends’ Family and 
Pocket Almanac, for 1865. Published by 
12th mo 17—#t. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth St. 





R RENT.—VALUARLE STORE STAND and Coal Yard, with 

commodious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, pear depot, on Philadelphia aud Trenton 
Railroad. A rare opening for business. For particulars apply to 
or address the owner, Mark Wricat, Morrisville P. U., 

Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 131 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 





<é = RUTH’S STORLES, for the Young; Or, Evenings 
with John Woolman.” 

In Press and will be ready for delivery about 12th mo. 10th, 
1864. Price 75 cents. Six copies for four doliars, twelve — 
for seven dollars. Orders sent in early will receive immediate 
attention. Sent by mail for 75 cents, tree of postage. 

T., E. Cuapman, No. 5 South bifth Street 

11.19 €t., 1224. 








peony & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch 8t- 
have on band a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTLNGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to muking Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. 





ELLEVUE FEMALK INSTITUTE—A Boarpina ScHoon Por 

GikLs. This institution, healtbfully aud beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth munth, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches uf a complete En- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsraeL J. GRAHAME, 
Jang P. GRAHAME, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to JosepH SHoRTLEDGE, or AUGUS- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No, 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





)RIENDS’ ALMANACKS, ¥OR 1865, Calcujated by Dr. Jos. 
k FouLKE, now ready. Either the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 

By T. ELLwoop ZeLt, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th St., Phila, 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Fight Thirty- 
Five) Market Steet, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clotbes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Prigted Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli 
cation. limo. 12, (864.—17¢t. 3.4. 








Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
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